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MAUSOLEUM OF HYDER ALLY. 

Seringapatam, a city in the south of 
Hindostan, formerly capital of Mysore, 
and the seat of Hyder Ally, is situated on 


an island in the Cauvery. In 1799 it was 
invested by the British forces, and the fol- 
lowing year the population was reduced 
from hundred and fifty thousand to less 
than thirty-two thousand. 

In the great garden of Seringapatam, 
is situated the Mausoleum of Hyder Ally, 
a splendid monument of oriental grandeur, 
erected by Tippoo Saib, in honor of the de- 
ceased sovereign, his father. Beneath 
tombs of black marble, elevated about 
eighteen inches from the ground, lie the 
bodies of Hyder Ally, his consort, and 
Tippoo Saib. ‘The whole of this sumptu- 
ous edifice, together with its dome, is sup- 
ported by brilliantly. polished black mar- 
ble columns. It is surrounded by a grove 
of beautiful cypress trees, and is accom- 
panied by a magnificent area, in which the 
fakirs have cells allotted to them; and on 
an elevated platform are the tombs of sev- 
eral faithful servants.- Worcester’s Sketches. 








Narrative. 





CUVIER AND THE SWALLOWS! 


In his late years the celebrated Cuvier 
loved’ to recount the incident which first 
turned his attention to the study of natu- 
ral ligtory. While young, and in want, 
he was engaged as tutor to the children of 
the Count de Hericy, and with his pupils, 
inhabited an old chateau in the Pays de 
Caus at Fiquainville. Cuvier’s room iook- 
ed towards the garden, and early each 
morning he was accustomed to open his 
window and breathe the fresh air, before 
commencing the instruction of his some- 
what undisciplined pupils. One morning 
he remarked two swallows building a nest 
in the outer angle of his small casement. 
The male bird brought moist clay in his 
beak, which the hen, as it were kneaded 
together, and, with the addition of straws 
and bits of hay, formed their future home. 
Once the framework completed, both birds 
hastened to line the interior with feathers, 
Wool and dried leaves; and then taking 
flight together into a neighboring wood, 


| they did not return to their nest until 


after the lapse of several days. Mean- 
While some important events had happened. 


|. While the two swallows were so busily 


_ employed in constructing their home, Cu- 
_ Yer had remarked two sparrows perched 


ona neighboring chimney, who seemed to 
Watch the progress of affairs with much 
Curiosity. The treacherous object of this 
Surveillance speedily became apparent; 
for no sooner had the poor swallows left 
the coast clear, than the pair of sparrows 


: took possession of the nest, and eatablish- 
> edthemselves in itas comfortably as though 





it had been their own proper- 
ty. | Cuvier remarked that 
they never absented them- 
selves together from the nest ; 
one always remained on the 
watch, with his sturdy bill 
protruded through the en- 
trance, prepared to exclude 
every visitor except its mate. 

At the end of the honey 
moon the rightful owners re- 
turned. What was their sur- 
prise to find the nest pre-occu- 
pied? The cock flew indig- 
nantly against his dwelling, to 
expel the intruders, but was 
met by the formidable beak of 
the male sparrow, which quickly repulsed 
the unlucky proprietor with a bleeding 
head and ruffled feathers. Trembling with 
rage and shame, and his bright eye dart- 
ing fire, he returned to his bride, perched 
ona green bough, and seemed for some 
moments to hold an anxious colloquy with 
her. Then they took flight together, and 
soon disappeared. 

Presently the hen sparrow returned, and 
her husband, as Cuvier conjectured, to 
give her an animated account of his adven- 
ture, accompanying the recital with cer- 
tain curious little cries, which might well 
pass for derisive laughter. Be that as it 
may, the prudent pair did not waste much 
time in chattering, but hastened out in 
turns to collect and store up a quantity 
of provisions. This accomplished, they 
both remained within, and now two stout 
beaks were placed ready to defend the en- 
trance. Cries resounded in the air ; crowds 
of swallows began to assemble on the roof. 
Cuvier recognized in the midst of them 
the expelled householders making their 
wrongs known to each fresh arrival. 

Ere long, there were assembled in full 
conclave upwards of two hundred swallows. 
While they were chattering in astyle that 
fully rivalled the performances of many 
speakers in more ambitious and celebrated 
meetings, a cry of distress was heard from 
one of the window-sills. A young swal- 
low, tired no doubt of the long parliamen- 
tary debate, had betaken himself to the 
pursuit of some flies who were buzzing 
about the window. Cuvier’s pupils had 
placed a snare on the sill, and the poor 
little bird found one of his slender legs 
entangled by the cruel horse hair. 

At the cry of the captive, about twenty 
of his brethren flew towards him, and tried 
to set him free; but in vain. Each effort 
only served to tighten his bonds, and 
so increase his pain. Suddenly, the swal- 
lows, as if with one consent, took flight, 
and wheeling in the air, came one by one, 
and gave a sharp peck at the snare, which, 
after repeated pulls, snapped in two, and 
the freed bird flew joyously away with 
his kind companions. During this scene 
which passed within a few feet of Cuvier,and 
at about the same distance of the usurped 
nest, the tutor remained motionless, and 
the two sparrows never once stirred their 
threatening protruded beaks. 

Suddenly, and swift as thought, flew a 
host of swallows against the nest; each 
had his bill filled with mud, which he dis- 
charged against the entrance, and then 
gave place to another, who repeated the 
same manouvre. This they managed to 
accomplish while two inches distant from 
the nest, so as to keep out of reach of the 
beleagured sparrows. Indeed the latter 
were so effectually blinded by the first 
discharge of mud, that they no longer 
thought of defending themselves. Mean- 
time the swallows continued to heap mud 





on the nest, until it was completely cover- 
ed; the opening would have been quite 
choked up but for the desperate efforts 
made by the sparrows, who by several con- 
vulsive shocks, contrived to shake off some 
of the pellets. But the detachment of the 
implacable swallows perched on the nest, 
and with their beaks and claws smoothed 
and pressed down the tough clay over the 
opening, and at length succeeded in clos- 
ing it hermetically. Then were heard 
from uundreds of little throats, cries of 
vengeance and victory ! 

But the swallows did not end their work 
here. They hastened to bring from all di- 
rections materials for a second nest, which 
they constructed over the blocked up en- 
trance of the first one; and in two hours 
after the execution of the sparrows, the 
new nest was inhabited by the ejected 
swallows. 

The inexorable vengeance was now 
completed. Not only were the unfortu- 
nate sparrows doomed to expiate their 
crime by a lingering death, but they were 
forced during their torments to listen to 
the joyful song of the two swallows, the 
cause of their execution. During many 
days, the hen rarely quitted the nest, she 
had laid six eggs, and while she was 
hatching them, her mate supplied her with 
insects for food. Atthe end of a fortnight 
Cuvier remarked that the cock was busy all 
day in bringing an enormous quantity of 
insects to his household ; and looking into 
the nest, he saw six little bills all gaping 
wide for food. From that time it became 
a constant source of pleasure to the tutor 
to watch the progressive development of 
the little family. Their yellow beaks be- 
came black and shining, their downy bodies 
were covered with smooth and elegant 
plumage, and they began to accompany 
their mother in her short excursions from 
the nest. The cock-taught his children 
how to seize their prey in the air; how to 
fly when the atmosphere was calm, and the 
flies disported themselves in the upper re- 
gions; and howto keep near the ground 
when a storm was approaching; for then 
all insects seek shelter. 

Thus passed the summer, and autumn 
came. Crowds ofswallows once more assem- 
bled on the roof of the Chateau de Fiquain- 
ville. They held regular conversations, 
and Cuvier amused himself with trying to 
interpret their language. The children of 
the nest were placed in the midst of the 
troop with the other young swallows; and 
one morning the whole assembly took flight 
simultaneously, and directed their course 
towards the East. In the following spring 
two swallows, lean, and with ruffled feath- 
ers, came and took possession of the nest. 
Cuvier immediately recognized them; 
they were the identical birds whom he had 
watched with so much interest during the 
preceding year. They began to repair 
their dwelling, and to stop the chinks pro- 
duced by the winter’s frost; they relined 
the interior with soft dried moss and feath- 
ers, and then, as in the previous season, 
set out for an excursion. 

The morning after their return, as they 
were gaily pursuing their prey close to Cu- 
vier’s window, for they were now quite 
tame, and accustomed to his presence, a 
hawk that was soaring inthe air pounced 
suddenly on the cock. He struck him 
with his talons, and was bearing him off, 
when Cuvier fired at him with a fowling 
piece, which happened luckily to be at hand. 
The brigand fell into the garden mortally 
wounded, and Cuvier hastened to relieve 
his poor little friend. The swallow was 
seriously wounded ; the hawk’s talons had 


deeply pierced his sides, and a grain or 
two of shot had grazed his breast, and 
broken one wing. The kind young man 
dressed the wounds with all possible care 
and tenderness, and then, with the assist- * 
ance of a Jadder, replaced him in his nest, 
while the poor hen fluttered sadly round 
her mate, uttering piercing cries of dis- 
tress. During three days, she only. quit- 
ted the nest to seek fur insects, which she 
brought to her cock. Cuvier watched his 
poor little languishing head feebly raised 
to take the offered food, but each day his 
strength visibly declined. At length, ear- 
ly one morning, Cuvier was awakened by 
the cries of the hen, who was beating her 
wings against the window; hesran to the 
nest. Alas, it only contained’ a lifeless 
body! From that moment, the hen 
drooped and pined away. She never left 
the nest, refused the food which Cuvier 
constantly offered her, and, literally brok- 
en-hearted, expired five days after the 
death of her beloved companion. 

This little history left a strong impres- 
sion on the amiable and gifted mind of the 
young tutor. It led him to devote his 
leisure hours to the persevering study of 
natural history; and many months after- 
wards, he related the anecdote to the 
Abbe Tessier, who was paying a visit at 
the chateau. Revolutionary persecution 
had obliged this distinguished man to take 
refuge in Normandy, and accept the situa- 
tion of physician to the hospital of Fevier, 
he engaged him to deliver a course of lec- 
tures on natural history to the pupils at- 
tending his hospital; and wrote to intro- 
duce him to the notice of Jessieu and Geof- 
froy-Saint-Hilaire. Cuvier entered into 
correspondence with these and with other 
scientific men ; and, after some time passed 
in profound study, he was appointed to 
fill the chair of comparative anatomy at 
Paris. The remainder of his glorious ca- 
reer is matter of history.-Cham’b. Ed. Jour. 


Moral Cales. 
A CURE FOR LOW SPIRITS. 


A HOUSEHOLD SKETCH. 

















From some cause, real or imaginary, I 
felt low-spirited. There wasa cloud upon 
my feelings, and I could not smile as 
usual, nor speak in a tone of cheerfulness. 
Asa natural result, the light of counte- 
nance, being gone, all things around me 
were in a shadow. My husband was so- 
ber, and had little to say; the children 
would look strangely at me when I answer- 
ed their questions, or spoke to them for 
any purpose, and the domestics moy- 
ed about in a quiet manner, and when 
they addressed me, did so in a tone more 
subdued than usual. 

This reaction upon my state, only made 
darker the clouds that veiled my spirits. 
I was conscious of this, and was conscious 
that the original cause of depression was 
entirely inadequate, in itself, to produce 
the result which had followed. Under 
this feeling, I made an effort to rally my- 
self, but in vain; and sank lower from the 
very struggle to rise above the gloom that 
overshadowed me. 

When my husband came home at din- 
ner time, I tried to meet him with a smile ; 
but I felt that the light upon my counte- 
nance was feeble, and of brief duration. 
He looked at me earnestly, and, in a kind 
and gentle way, inquired if I felt no better, 
affecting to believe that my ailment was 
one of the body, instead of the mind. 





But I scarcely answered him, and could 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 











see that he felt hurt. How much more 
wretched did I become at this! Could I 
have then retired to my chamber, and, 
alone, give my heart full vent, in a pas- 
sion of tears, | might have obtained relief 
to my feelings. But I could not do this. 

While I sat at the table forcing a little 
food into my mouth, for appearance sake, 
my husband said— 

“You remember the fine lad who has 
been for some time in our store?” 

I nodded my head, but the question did 
not awaken in my mind the slightest inter- 
est. ‘ 

‘He has not made his appearance for 
several days; and I learned this morn- 
ing on sending to the house of his mother, 
that he was very ill.” 

“Ah!” was my indifferent response. 
Had I spoken what was in my mind, I 
would have said—* I’m sorry, but I can’t 
help it.” I did not, at the moment, feel 
the smallest interest in the lad. 

“Yes,” added my husband, “ and the 


, person who called to let me know aboutit, 


expressed his fears that Edward would not 
get_up again.” 

“What ails him?” I inquired. 

“TI did not clearly understand. But 
he has a fever of some kind. You re- 
member his mother very well ?” 


**Oh yes. You know she has worked 
for me. Edward is her only child, I be- 
lieve ?” 

“Yes. And his loss to her will be al- 


most everything.” 

“Is he so dangerous ?”’ I inquired, a feel- 
ing of intérest beginning to stir in my heart. 

‘He is not expected to live.” 

“Poor woman! How distressed she 
must be. I wonder what her circum- 
stances are, just at this time. She seem- 
ed very poor, when she worked for me?” 

‘And she is very poor still, I doubt not. 
She has herself been sick, during the time, 
it is more than probable that Edward’s 
wages were all her income. I am afraid 
she has not, now, the means of procuring 
for her sick boy, things necessary for his 
comfort. Could you not go around there 
this afternoon, and see how they are ?” 

I shook my head, instantly, at this pro- 
position, for sympathy for others was not 
strong enough to expel my selfish despon- 
dency of mind. 

“Then I must step around,” replied my 
husband, “‘ before I go back to the store, 
although we are busy to-day, and I am 
much wanted there. It would not be 
right to neglect the lad and his mother, 
under the present circumstances.” 

I felt rebuked at these words; and, 
with a forced effort, said—I will go.” 

**Tt will be much better for you to see 
them, than for me,” returned my husband ; 
for you can understand their wants better 
and minister to them more effectually. 
If they need any comforts, I would like 
you to see them supplied.” 

It still cost me an effort to get ready, 
but as I had promised to do as my hus- 
band wished, the effort had to be made. 
By the time I was prepared to go, I felt 
something better. The exertion I was re- 
quired to make, tended to disperse, slight- 
ly, the clouds that hung over me, and as 
they began gradually to remove, my 
thoughts turned with an awakening inter- 
est towards the object of my husband’s 
solicitude. 

All was silent within the humble abode 
to which my errand led me. I knocked 
lightly, and in a few moments the mother 
of Edward opened the door. She looked 
pale and anxious. 

“How is your son, Mrs. Ellis?” I in- 
quired, as I stepped in. 

“* He is very low, ma’am,”’ she replied. 

** Not dangerous, I hope.” 

**The fever has left him, but he is as 
weak as an infant. All his strength is 
gone.” 

* But proper nourishment will restore 
chim, if the disease is broken.” 

**So the doctor says. But I’m afraid 
itis too late. He seems to be sinking 
every hour. Will you walk up and see 
him, ma’am ?” 

I followed Mrs. Ellis up stairs, and into 
a chamber where the sick boy lay. I was 
not surprised at the fear she expressed, 
when I saw Edward’s pale sunken face, 
and hollow, almost expressionless eyes. 
He scarcely noticed my entrance. 

* Poor boy,” sighed his mother, ‘he 
‘has had a very sick spell.” » My liveliest 
interest was at once awakened. 





‘He has been sick, indeed,” I replied, 
as I laid my hand upon his white forehead. 
I found his skin was cold and damp. The 
fever had nearly burned out the vital ener- 
gy of his system. ‘Do you give him 
much nourishment ?” 

‘“‘ He takes a little barley water.” 

** Has not the doctor ordered wine ?” 

“Yes ma’am,” replied Mrs. Ellis, but 
she spoke with an air of hesit © He 
says a spoonful of good wint, three*or 
four times a day, would be very good for 
him.” / 

“And have you given him any ?” 

** No, ma’am.” 

“*We have some very pure wine, that 
we always keep for sickness. If you will 
step over to the house, and tell Alice to 
give you a bottle of it, I will stay with 
Edward until you return.” 

How brightly glowed that poor wo- 
man’s face, as my words fell upon her ears ? 

**Oh, ma’am you are very kind,” said 
she. ‘ But it will be asking too much of 
you to stay here.” 

“You did not ask it, Mrs. Ellis,” I 
simply replied. ‘I have offered to stay: 
so do you go for the wine as quick as you 
can, for Edward needs it very mpch.” 

I was not required to say more. Ina 
few minutes I was alone with the sick boy, 
who lay almost as still as if death were 
resting on his half-closed eyelids:' To 
some extent, in the half hour I remained 
thus in that hushed chamber, did I realize 
the condition and feeling of the poor 
mother, whose only son lay gasping at the 
very door of death, and all my sympathies 
were in consequence, awakened. 

As soon as Mrs. Ellis returned with the 
wine, about a tea-spoonful of it was dilut- 
ed, and the glass containing it, placed to 
the sick lad’s lips. The moment its flavor 
touched his palate, a thrill seemed to pass 
through his frame, and he swallowed 
eagerly. 

“It does him good,” said I, speaking 
warmly, and from an impulse that made 
my heart glow. 

We sat and looked with silent interest 
upon the boy’s face; we did not look in 
vain, for something like warmth came over 
his wan cheeks, and when I placed my 
hand again upon his forehead, the cold- 
ness and dampness were gone. The wine 
quickened his languid pulses. I stayed an 
hour longer, and then another spoonful 
of the generous wine was given. Its ef- 
fect was as marked as the first. I then 
withdrew from the humble home of the 
widow and her only child, promising to 
see them again jin the morning. 

When I regained the street, and my 
thoughts for a moment reverted to myself, 
how changed did I feel. The clouds had 
been dispersed—the heavy hand raised 
from my bosom. I walked with a freer 
step. Sympathy for others and active ef- 
forts todo others good, had expelled the 
evil spirit from my heart; and now se- 
rene peace had there again her quiet habi- 
tation. ‘There was light in every part of 
my dwelling, when I re-entered it, and I 
sung cheerfully as I prepared with my own 
hands a basket of provisions for the poor 
widow. 

When my husband returned in the even- 
ing, he found me at work, cheerfully in 
my family, and all bright and smiling 
again. The effort to do good to others 
had driven away the darkness from my 
spirit, and the sunshine was again upon 
my countenance, and reflected from every 
member of my household.— Lady’s Wreath. 


Biography. 


QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. XXIX. 


Biancu, of Castile, wife of Louis Eighth. 
Born 1185—Died 1249... 

Blanch was the daughter of Alphonso 
9th, king of Castile, and of Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of Henry Second of England. She 
was the grand-daughter of Eleanor of 
Guyenne, by whom she was offered 
in marriage to Louis 8th. This princess 
was born at Burgos, in the year 1185, and 
she was justly celebrated for her beauty, 
her superior education, her lofty character, 
and her great talents in the administra- 
tion of government, for which she is par- 
ticularly spoken of in history. So much 
confidence had her father-in-law Philip 
Augustus, in her qualities, as a wise poli- 














tician, that he often consulted her, young 
as she was. 

This alliance could hardly fail of being 

a happy one, for Louis 8th possessed a 
mild and amiable disposition, and it was a 
great benefit to the nation, because John, 
king of England, ‘‘ who tenderly loved 
Blanch, declared her theinheritor of all his 
French possessions, provided he died with- 
out legitimate children.” Philip Augus- 
tus died in the year 1223, and Louis 8th, 
succeeded him onthe throne. Blanch and 
Louis were crowned immediately at Rheims 
in the midst of a brilliant assemblage of 
princes and barons, and the event was 
celebrated by a succession of splendid en- 
tertainments. The youthful pair were 
every where received with great enthusi- 
asm. While Philip Augustus lived, Blanch 
took no part in the government, but de- 
voted her time to intellectual pursuits. 
When Louis undertook the unfortunate 
expedition against the Albegois, he nam- 
ed Blanch regent during hisabsence. The 
king was accompanied by Thibault, Count 
of Champagne, who was greatly in loye 
with the queen, and who had been most 
assiduous in his attentions to her, and 
feeling unwilling to remain away from her 
society, he left Louis at Avignon, and re- 
turned to Paris, and it is said that Louis 
in a fit of jealousy, menaced Thibault, who 
caused his sovereign to be poisoned. This 
however, is not proved, and history does 
not credit it. It is certain that Louis died 
shortly after Thibault’s departure in 1226, 
after a reign of only three years. His 
will did not confirm Blanch in the regency; 
but feeling a desire to govern, she took 
steps to insure the sovereign authority to 
herself, and accordingly assembled all the 
most powerful barons who were attached 
to her, among whom was Saint Ange, the 
Pope’s legate. The bishops who had at- 
tended the dying king, swore that he had 
invested Blanch with the dignity of regent, 
and that he had pronounced her guardian 
of his children. Many of the barons, how- 
ever, were dissatisfied, and Blanch had to 
use all her powers to tranquillize them; 
in this she succeeded for a time, but they 
again became displeased, and said, “‘ they 
would not have that Spanish woman to 
reign over them.” But this skilful diplo- 
matist again pacified her enemies, appeas- 
ed the disturbances caused by the jealousy 
of the nobles, and terminated the war 
against the Albigeois. She now had an 
opportunity of displaying her great capaci- 
ty for governing. She profited by the 
peace which France at that time enjoyed, 
to finish the edusation of her son, king 
Louis 9th, whom she surrounded with the 
most learned men in the country. ‘“‘ Pos- 
terity has ranked the education of her son 
among Blanch’s highest titles to glory.” 

In 1235, Louis’s majority terminated the 
regency of his mother, who put the finish- 
ing stroke to her work, by marrying him 
to Margaret, of Provinli, by which his ter- 
ritories were much angmented. Although 
Louis held the reins of government, yet 
Blanch could not entirely relinquish the 
charms of domination, and her son grate- 
ful for her good advice, granted her con- 
siderable power over his affairs, which she 
was so jealous of, that she tried to pievent 
him from enjoying the society of his young 
wife, who she was afraid would supersede 
herself in the heart of her child. 

Blanch greatly improved the state of the 
prisons in France, and through her influ- 
ence the feudal yoke of the clergy was 
lessened, and peasants were permitted to 
purchase their liberty. During the second 
regency of Blanch, she had the misfortune 
to learn of the defeat at Mansorah, and the 
captivity of the king and his brothers on 
the coast of Africa, which occurred in the 
year 1249. Plunged in the deepest afflic- 
tion, Blanch exhausted the treasury to 
procure the liberty of Louis, and she sent 
him eleven wagon loads of silver, in order 
to effect that object. So anxious was she 
to release her son, that, although unwil- 
ling, she felt obliged to issue an order 
announcing that those nobles who did not 
immediately set out for the Holy Land, 
should have their houses and lands confis- 
cated. She was even disposed to relin- 
quish Normandy to Henry 3rd, king of 
England, to whom she applied for assist- 
ance, and who asked that province as the 
price of his aid. But her barons dissua- 


ternal affection. 
Blanch’s trials increased almost daily ; 





ded her from making this sacrifice to ma-~ 
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the king was pining in captivity, and her r 
second son, Robert of Artois, wasslainin ~~ Pe 
Egypt, so that she sank under the accumu- . 
lated weight of these evils, and was attack- a 
ed with aviolent fever, which caused her lo 
death at_Melun, where she had moved for a 
change of air, by order of her medical at- | lig 
tendants. fir 
She was interred with great magnificence, th 
her body was clothed with all the insig- m: 
nias of royalty, the crown was placed mi 
on her head, and seated on a throne with we 
her face uncovered, she was conveyed to ch 
her last resting place, by the principal no- cal 
bles of the court. th 
This great queen was deeply regretted, tai 
for she lied at a most unfortunate season de 
for France at that time, deprived of its mi 
king, and so high was the opinion enter- m: 
tained of her, that several of the queen wl 
dowagers assumed the surname of Blanch. [| ga: 
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AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No. 21. [spi 
Woodland, Geo., May, 1850. od 
My Dear Harriet,—There is a great dif. |) (L 
ference between a New England and South- so 
ern Sabbath. On no day does my heart | ing 
go back to my old home, with such earn- | jno 
est longings, as on a beautiful Sabbath | on 
morning. The neat church with its tall | ha, 
spire, the old elms, and the sweet musicof | Fg 
the Sabbath bells, ringing out over hill | “¢t 
and vale, come before me with such dis- |) sys 
tinctness, that my eyes fill with tears. I ) gel 
seem to see the throngs of neatly dressed |) gor 
people going to church, walking up the | gee 
aisles, and sitting quietly in their pews, thr 
while the organ plays, and the bell tolls in 
its last note, and then all is hushed, and |) the 
only the voice of solemn and earnest pray- 801 
er is heard. This is a New England spec- ' 
tacle. Here, the Sabbath is a noisy day. for 
The negroes collect for a holiday, and | ing 
gather noisily around the house, shouting | tin 
and hallooing, and giving themselves up dex 
to merriment. I may have told you that tra 
in each county here, you find one central Ch 
town, where is the Court House, usually a ere 
handsome and large building, several lan 
stores, mechanic’s shops, and lawyer’s offi- — 
ces. This is the only thickly settled vil- 
lage of the county. The remaining por- 
tion is divided into plantations, and very — 
thinly populated. The county town is 
one mile from Mr. Lawrence’s seat, (Wood- 
land.) The Court House is a large, fine eas 
brick building, with a neat railing, enclos- |) °° 
ing some beautiful shade trees. The oth- = 
er buildings are comparatively poor. The [| 
stores are low, old, and uninviting places |, 
to the eye. A great deal of businessis |) pj 
done in them, as families come in from | go, 
miles around to do their shopping. There |) jng 
are several public houses and two church- dee 
es; not, however such buildings as would he 
be churches atthe North. One belongs to | of, 
the Baptists, the other, where we attend, ~ Ay 
to the Methodists. The latter, theggest of © par 
the two, is a small, unpainted ding, |@ coy 
very rudely built, with plain board seats, Im: 
and an unpainted board pulpit. It is used “A 
for a Military Academy during the week, E ap 
and the drums and other instruments are it, } 
collected in the middle of the room on the a 
Sabbath. One day a gun was foundin | pot 
the pulpit, left there by some roguish lad, | > wh, 
I suppose. The minister told us of it, [7 pra, 
adding that “‘ his weapons were not carnal thei 


but spiritual.” 
o’clock, once’in a fortnight, and one at 3 [7 





There is one service at 11 4 com 
$ 


P. M., for the negroes, the alternate Sab- | aoy 
bath we pass at home, and the afternoon of poo} 
the Sabbath is frequently devoted to giv | rich 
ing and receiving calls. Last Sabbath, we heh 
attended service in a church in the coun- T 
try, as they call it, that is outof the town [> join 
These country churches are usually built | * ang 
in the woods, often at quite a distance ! why 
from any house, and are small, rudely-com” |" day 
structed houses, They are sometimes |” legs 
logs. The one I went to, was beautifully |) yoy 
situated in the heart of a magnificent forest || Goq 
of old oaks. It wasabright, lovely mor™ |” tion 
ing, and our ride was through a pleasat! | futy 
country, with now and then a house vis |' my 

ble, while the cotton fields alternated with |) clo] 
the dark, dense forest. It was about 4 ; goo. 
miles from home. As we drew near the : from 
church, we found groups of people stand > The 
ing among the trees, and the horses fro} to 
which they had dismounted, tied in t¢)> The 
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The con- 
gregation were evidently people from the 
poorer classes, and the building denomi- 
nated a church, was nothing more than a 
log-house, without windows. There were 
several openings on each side to admit 
light and air. After all were seated, a 
fine looking middle-aged man ascended 
the platform, and in a serious and fervent 
manner, implored the blessing of the Al- 
mighty. Different as the place and people 
were, I felt more as if in a New England 
church, than I have since I came here, be- 
cause the service was similar. They sang 
those familiar hymns, ‘‘ There is a foun- 
tain filled with blood,” &c., and “* My 
dear Redeemer and my Lord,” and as we 
mingled our hearts in prayer and praise, 
many tender thoughts of distant friends, 
who I knew were kneeling in their own 
sanctuaries at that same hour, blended with 
my devotions, and it was sweet to feel 
that in that act we were not separated, 
but together; alike suppliants before the 
Great Father of our spirits, alike, I trust, 
receiving into our souls, the purifying and 
strengthening influences of the blessed 
spirit. As I looked out of the rude open- 
ing upon the deep blue sky, bending in 
quiet loveliness over all things; and on 
the forest leaves, stirred gently by the sweet 
south wind, and on the sunlight, stream- 
ing through the ancient branches, and ly- 
ing in checkered and changeful radiance 
on the gfound beneath, I felt as I never 


/ had done before, the goodness of the great 


Father, whose love is over all, and whose 
“tender mercies” everywhere bless and 
sustain us. I felt drawn toward the stran- 


| gers with whom I had united in that sweet 
' service, and though I knew I should never 


see them again on earth, I hoped we might 


_ through Infinite mercy, gather once more 
_ in worship around the throne of God and 


the Lamb, and unite in singing a sweeter 
song among the redeemed. 

This was my last Sabbath in Georgia, 
for ve are to leave on Wednesday, if noth- 
Oh, how near the 
time now seems, when we shall meet again 
dear H.! Yet there is a long tract to be 
traversed first. We go by water from 
Charleston to New York, as J am consid- 
ered too much ofan invalid, to travel by 
With love, F. P. 


Morality. 


[The following story has been sent us in 
manuscript, by a lady. We think we have 
seen in print before; but it is tod good to be 
omitted. ] 


THE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


A poor chimney sweeper’s boy was em- 
ployed at the house of a lady of rank, to 
cleanse the chimney of her chamber. Find- 
ing himself on the hearth of the lady’s 
dressing room, and perceiving no one there, 

















| he waited a few moments to take a view 


of the beautiful things in the apartment. 
A gold watch richly set with diamonds, 
particularly caught his attention, and he 
could not forbear taking it in his hand. 
Immediately the wish arose in his mind, 
“Ay! ifthou had’st such a one.” After 
a pause, he said to himself, ‘* But if I take 
it, I shall be a thief. And yet,” contin- 
ued he, “‘noone seesme. No one! does 
not God see me, who is present every 
where? Should I then be able to say my 
prayers to him after I had committed this 
Could I die in peace?’ Over- 
come by these thoughts, a cold shiver- 
“No!” said he, laying 


_ own the watch, “Ihad much rather be 
_ poor, and keep my good conscience, than 


rich and become a rogue.” At these words, 


_ hehastened back into the chimney. 


_ The countess, who was in the room ad- 
Joining, sent for him the next morning, 
and thus accosted him :—‘ My little friend, 
Why did you not take the watch yester- 
day?” The boy fell on his knees speech- 
less and astonished. ‘I heard everything 


| yousaid,” continued her ladyship; “thank 
_ God for enabling you to resist this tempta- 
» fon, and be watchful over yourself for the 
_ future; from this moment you shall be in 
_ My service. 


I will both maintain and 
clothe you; nay, more, I will procure you 
good instruction, that shall ever guard you 
from the danger of similar temptations.” 
The boy burst into tears; he was anxious 
to express his gratitude, but he could not. 
€ countess strictly kept her promise, 





and had the pleasure to see him grow up a 
pious and sensible man. 











Parental. 
MOTHERS OF THE’ WISE AND GOOD. 


RANDOLPH’S MOTHER. 
The mother of John Randolph taught 








his infant lips to pray. This facthe could | 8" 


never forget. It influenced his whole life, 
and saved him from the dangers of infidel- 
ity. He was one day speaking on the 
subject of infidelity, to which he had been 
exposed by his intercourse with men of in- 
fidel principles, to a distinguished southern 
gentleman, and used this remarkable lan- 
guage : 

“I believe I should have been swept 
away by the flood of French infidelity, if it 
had not been for one thing—the remem- 
brance of the time when my sainted moth- 
er used to make me kneel by her side, 
taking my little hands folded in hers, and 
cause me to repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Every mother who reads this anecdote, 
may read an important practical lesson, 
which she ought to put to use in the case 
of her own children. No mother can ever 
know how great and salutary will be the 
influence on her little son, on all his fu- 
ture life in this world, and in the world to 
come, of teaching him to pray. How ap- 
propriate, how beautiful the conduct of 
that mother, who teaches her little son to 
kneel by her side as he retires to rest, to 
liftup his young heart to the God that 
made him, and on whose care and mercy 
he must rely in all the future years of his 
existence! If all mothers would teach 
their children to pray, and pray with and 
for them, how soon would this world’s as- 
pect be changed, and bud and blossom as 
the rose! And the mother who does not 
teach her children to pray, has no good 
ground to believe that she shall ever reach 
there herself. Prayerless mothers never 
find admittance to heaven. 








Benevolence. 








TAHITIAN CHILD AND HIS 
MOTHER. 

Little Teilio wasa Tahitian. He hada 
mother who loved her Bible and taught 
him to pray and to love God, though little 
more than thirty years ago there were no 
such mothers in Tahiti, but many who de- 
stroyed their children. His mother also 
taught him to love the house of God, and 
he did love it so imuch that he would be 
sorry ifhe could not attend. 

Teilio, however, had but a weak body, 
and was often kept at home by sickness, 
even before he was seized with the illness 
which caused his death. During that ill- 
ness, his mother watched over him with 
the most affectionate care, and was re- 
warded by the eagerness with which he 
listened to her instructions, and repeated 
the prayers she had taught him. Often 
when in pain, he begged her to pray for 
him, and expressed his sorrow now that 
he could not be where he would like to be, 
—in the house of God. 

Everything was done by his friends to 
save his life, but it pleased God to take 
him away from this state of sin and sor- 
row, to that blessed world where there is 
no pain. Shortly before his death, he 
looked at his mother, and said, ‘* Health to 
you, mother, I am going.”’ “Going where?” 
said the mother. ‘Going to my Father,” 
he replied. ‘ Who is your Father?” 
**God is my Father.” ‘ Will God take 
you, sinful as you are, for his child?” 
“Yes, I have begged him to do so, and 
he will.”” He then asked all to retire but 
his mother, whom he requested to raise 
him up while he prayed to his Saviour to 
take him. After doing so, the little boy 
laid himself down again, and went to his 
“ Father” above. 

Observing, some days after Teilio’s 
death, that his mother, when in her usual 
seat at chapel, wept very much, and did 
not sing, as was her habit, after the service 
I said to her, ““Why do you weep?” 
* Because my dear child is absent from my 
side.” ‘* Would you then call him back, 
if you could?” “Oh, no. He is happy 
where he is,” she replied; “I would not 
call him back, but I must shed a few tears 
to his memory, for that I cannot help.” 

There was a Tahitian mother and a Ta- 


15. 








hitian child, not as they were, when the 
heart was frozen by the hardening influ- 
ence of heathenism. Then, the mother 
would have seen her own infant destroyed 
without pity, and without an effort to save 
it. Nay, she would with her own hands 
have crushed her tender infant, and cast 
it from her. Mothers forgot their own 
sweet babes, and smothered them in the 
ave. 

What has made the difference between 
their past and prgsent state? It is the 
blessed gospel, Phich” we wish you to 
love, and then to send to the heathen, that 
it may teach all the cruel mothers in dark 
lands to love their children, to teach them 
to love the Saviour, and, even when they 
have gone to heaven, to shed a tear over 
their graves.—Juv. Miss. Mag. 








Nursery. 
GOOD GIRLS. 


Have you a father, have you a mother? 
Do you love them? Girls, do you know 
the value of your mother, if you have not 
lost her? Nobody loves you, nobody will 
love you as she does. Do not be un- 
grateful for that love ; do not repay it with 
coldness, or a curse of coldness will rest 
upon you, which you can never shake off. 
Unloved and unloving, you will live and 
die, if youdon ot love and honor your father 
and mother. 

One thing, never call either ‘old man’ 
or‘old woman.’ Itis quite a habit in the 
country for young people to name their pa- 
rents thus. This is rude, impudent and un- 
dutiful. Anyaged person is an old man or 
an old woman. There should be some- 
thing sacred, something peculiar in the 
word that designates parents. The tone 
of voice in which they are addressed, 
should be affectionate and respectful. A 
short, surly answer from a child to a pa- 
rent, falls very harshly on the ear of any 
person who has any idea of filial duty. Be 
sure, girls, that you each win for your- 
selves the name of a dutiful daughter. It 
is so easy to win, that no one should be 
without it. It ismuch easier to be a good 
daughter than a good wife and mother. 
A child’s duties are much more easily per- 
formed than a parent’s; so that she who 
is a good daughter, may fail to be a good 
wife or mother; but she who fails in this 
first, most simple relation, need never hope 
to fill another well. Be sure, then, that 
you area good daughter. It is the best 
preparation for every other station, and 
will be its own reward. The secret you 
dare not tell her is a dangerous secret, 
and one that will be likely to bring you 
sorrow. The hours you spend with Ker 
will not bring you regret; and you should 
never feel disappointed or out of humor, 
for not being permitted to go to some place 
to which you wish to go. You should 
love her so well that it would not be felt 
a punishment to give up the gayest party 
to remain with her. 

» Nothing is more beautiful than to see a 
girl take off her things, and sit smilingly 
down with her mother, because she wish- 
ed it. Go and kiss mother, as you used to 
do when a child, and never grow too large 
or wise to be to be a child at her side. 


Sabbath School. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL COLUMN. 


There it comes, in Bible array, march- 
ing with the Gospel banner. That youth- 
ful band will one day do valiantly for the 
kingdom. 

1. The Sunday school column has a 
better work to do than any army that ever 
went to battle. It aims to make alive. 
It marshals strength to bless mankind; 
to bind up the broken hearted; to save 
the lost. I would rather be a Sunday 
school scholar than a soldier in General 
Scott’s army, or than any general in it 
either. 

2. The Sunday-school column has been 
drilled in a better discipline than by fife 
and drum. Were you ever at the head 
quarters of a Sunday school? Did you 
hear them recite Bible lessons, hymns, and 
catechisms? That is drilling good for 
something. I would rather be a Sunday- 




















school scholar than a West-Point cadet. 


3. The Sunday school column is happier 
than the poor recruits of the army and na- 








vy. What a painful sight to see these 
forlorn men passing along in our steam- 
boats, or lounging about the taverns? But 
a Sunday school is one of the pleasantest 
sights in all the world. 

4. The Sunday school column is more 
sure of victory than Bonaparte’s, Taylor’s, 
or any army that ever drew up for con- 
test. God’s promisesare ‘‘ yeaand amen” 
to those who are well trained for the “ good 
fight.” I have more hope of the success 
of our Sunday schools, than of the bravest 
American or British armies. 

5. The Sunday school column will have 
a better rest after the warfare. Instead of © 
coming home with broken limbs and blood- 
stained hands, and vain-glorious, to re- 
ceive the homage of the worldly, which 
has, after all, more care than gain; the 
Sunday school army seeks a ‘* recompense 
of reward” in a “ better country, even a 
heavenly.”” Many in the Sunday school 
will, no doubt, enjoy, by grace, the rest 
that remains for God’s people in heaven. 
Sunday scholars! God bless you—may 
you be there !—Pres. Treas. 














Natural fistory. 
STORY OF A ROBIN. 


The individual referred to in the follow- 
ing statement, is the late Mr. Greigg, who 
was lost at Gloucester, Friday, Aug. 16th, 
1850, by the capsizing of a boat in a squall. 
It was at Gloucester, also, on the day pre- 
vious to this casualty, that his adventure 
with the robin occurred; and it was in 
Brighton, in our neighborhood, that his 
family met with a similar encounter. 

The following is a statement of facts as 
they occurred :—as simple and short as 
we can make it. 

A gentleman with some friends, was 
lately rambling over the rocks, near the 
water, in one of our sea-shore towns. His 
attention was presently attracted by a 
robin, full grown, and apparently quite 
unhurt, running in his path, flitting about 
his feet, and contrary to the proverbially 
shy instinct of that bird, keeping very near 
him. He took it up in his hand, fondled 
it, patted its feathers, and after showing 
it to the party, and remarking on its singu- 
lar tameness, tossed it into the air. The 
next day, this gentleman, having put out 
from the adjacent beach in a boat, with 
four others, for a sail, on his return, and 
when within sight of land, by the capsiz- 
ing of the boat, or a sudden leak sprung 
in her, was drowned with all his compan- 
ions. Hs body was recovered, and a few 
days afterwards was buried in a cemetery 
some twenty or thirty miles distant from 
the scene of the disaster. 

The day after the burial, the grave was 
visited by his wife and daughter. As they 
approached the spot, they were in hesita- 
tion for a moment,—not being familiar 
with the place,—which, of several new- 
made graves, was the one they were seek- 
ing. At this instant, a tame but spright- 
ly robin ran on the ground before them, 
and stood by them before the grave of the 
husband and father. One of them took it 
up and caressed it, and after some remark 
about the singularity of its conduct, let it 
go—when it flew down—alighted on the 
raised mound over the grave, and laid 
close to the earth. The daughter imme- 
diately took it up again, and it was dead. 

There is something inexpressibly touch- 
ing in this incident. Itisa beautiful illus- 
tration of the lines of the poet: 











“ Sermons in stones, and God in every thing.” 


If He has taught His birds thus to re- 
pay acts of kindness, how much more does 
He love His human children? And if 
the little feathered innocent was thus 
grateful to its benefactor, how ought we to 
be grateful and loving to each other ? 








CanaRiES.—The gentleman mentioned 
in a paragraph in the Times, last year, as 
having reared canaries in a state of freedom, 
has this year succeeded in rearing two 
broods of these birds in nests built in his 
garden—one of them in a cypress tree, 
having three young ones, the hen having 
been reared in the open air, in July, 1846 
—since which time she has been g@perally 
free to fly about at pleasure. Another nest 
was built in a magnolia by a hen, free 
from the time of her birth, (in May 1846,) 
which contained two young birds hatched 
on the 15th of April last. The old birds 
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and the young ones also (with the excep- 
tion of one that disappeared) continue their 
flight about the grounds, coming in to feed. 
Each hen has now a second brood, one 
consisting of four, and the other of three 
young birds, which are expected to take 
flight in a few days. 








[As our Correspondent Viator, did not pro- 
ceed in his journey beyond Montreal, we think 
the following description of Quebec, given by a 
Correspondent of the “Congregationalist,” 
will be interesting to our readers. ] 


The regular line of steamers from Montreal 
to Quebec, makes the passage by night. Leav- 
ing the former city at six o’clock, P. M., you 
reach Quebec at six the next morning. The 
scenery along the St. Lawrence, between the 
cities, is of little interest, at least until you 
approach Quebec, the country being mostly 
level, and the shores flat and monotonous. The 
river varies in width, from two to three miles. 
As you approach Quebec, the coast rises, and 

ou sail for some miles along a bold and rocky 

ighland, which increases inelevation as you 
proceed, until, at the pier where the boat lands, 
you look up a rugged and lofty precipice on 
whose summit, far above you, repose in silent 
and apparently inaccessible grandeur the mas- 
sive fortifications of the upper city. 

You enter the low town, and gradually as- 
cending through a narrow, winding street, soon 
come to a considerable flight of steps, or rath- 
era series of such flights, which bring you by 
a more direct route than the carriage road, to 
the wall that encloses the upper town. Pas- 
sing through the gate, which is of massive 
stone work, guarded by sentinels, you will as- 
cend, for a short distance, until you come upon 
the open ground at the summit. Near this, is 
the St. George’s Hotel, and a short distance 
further on, the Parliament House. You now, 
for the first time begin to form some idea of the 
immense strength of this fortified place. A 
wall of the most solid and massive stone work 
surrounds you on every side, surmounted by 
guns of the most formidable and truclulent ap- 
pearance. 

Approaching this wall, and looking over it, 
you perceive that you are on the edge of an al- 
most perpendicular precipice, at the foot of 
which, directly below you, lie the streets and 
tinned roofs of the lower town. A stone dropp- 
ed from your hand, would fall 200 feet before 
striking the chimney tops beneath. This line 
of fortifications extends quite round the upper 
city, a distance of some three miles, one con- 
tinuous line of ramparts, along which are 
mounted some two or three hundred large 
pieces ot canon. 

The citadel proper occupies the highest point 
of the promontory, elevated some 350 feet 
above the river. Obtaining a pass from the 
proper authorities, you enter through a succes- 
sion of double iron gates, and massive walls of 
the most solid masonry, and a soldier of the 
19th regiment, clad in the peculiarly picturesque 
costume of the Scotch Highlanders, with Tar- 
tan plaid, heavy black plume, with leather mo- 
cassins and legs bare to the knee, tall, noble 
lookiug fellows, appears as your guide, really 
as your sentinel or jailer, and accompanies you 
over the premises. This is probably the 
strongest fortified place on this Continent, and 
is second to none in the world except Gibral- 
tar. No force could possibly take this place by 
assault, so long as it were well and faithfully 
—— 200 men duly provisioned, might 

ere set at defiance the whole military force 
of Christendom. Within the citadel sre spa- 
cious barracks, officers’ rooms, hospital armo- 
ries, and all necessary structures of the kind, 
built entirely of stone. The views from these 
ramparts, and indeed from the whole line of 
fortifications, is the most beautiful and grand 
which the eye can well behold. The noble 
St. Lawrence, three miles in breadth, with its 
numerous sails and ships at anchor; the St. 
Charles, falling into it below; Cape Diamond, 
on which the city is built, lifting its bold head- 
land at the juncture of the two streams; the 
Island of Orleans, at some distance down the 
river, and on either side, look where you will, 
a magnificent panorama of plain, valley, stream, 
viliage and distant mountain, on whose blue 
summits sunlight and shadow seem to be play- 
ing with each other forthe right of possession, 
combine to form a picture of perfect beauty and 
loveliness. The effect is heightened, doubtless 
by the contrast of the scene, with the grim, 
stern nature of the works which immediately 
surround you. About you, shutting you in 
everywhere, are the strong and fearful enginery 
and impregnable defences of war; before you, 
spread out in quiet beauty, lies all the varied 
loveliness of nature in her most peaceful and 
attractive forms. 

Passing out of the citadel, and proceeding a 
mile or two westward, over the elevated table 
land of which the whole promontory consists, 
we come upon the plains of Abraham, the 
scene of the memorable conflict between the 
English troops, under Wolfe, and the French, 
under Montcalm, in September, 1754, which 
resulted in the capture of the city. The path 





by which, under cover of night, Wolfe as- 
cended, is pointed out a little distance higher 
up, and on the spot where he fell, a handsome 


— column, with an appropriate inscription, | 
a 


s been erected to his memory. All other 
traces of the sanguinmary contest have disap- 
peared. Between this battle ground, and the 
fortifications of the city, stand a line of stone 
towers, four in number, designed as outworks 
of defence. 

The principal buildings of note in the city, are 
the cathedral, an immense stone structure, 
richly ornamented within; the bishop’s palace, 
directly in the rear, a la nite building, 
three stories in height, ‘Said to be the most 
magnificent private residence In America ; the 
church of St. Rock, which is very large, and 
has been recently fitted up within, in a style 
quite modern and elegant ; and the Parliament 
House, which is also a large granite building, 
surmounted by a small dome. Directly in the 
rear of this latter edifice, is that part of the 
fortifications called the Grand Battery, com- 
manding the mouth of the St. Charles and the 
river below, towards the island of Orleans. 
The roofs, spires and domes of all public build- 
ings, and, in fact, the roofs of the greater part 
of the houses in Quebec, are covered with 
tin, which of a sunny day, and in the peculiarly 
clear atmosphere of the region, gives the city 
avery remarkable and dazzling appearance. A 
similar effect is produced, but in less degree at 
Montreal, the roofs in the latter city being for 
the most part of tin, but painted, so that the 
eye is relieved from the otherwise painful glare. 
The streets of Quebec, like those of Montreal, 
are mostly macadamized. There are no pave- 
ments. ‘The greater part of the private dwel- 
lings, especially in the suburbs, and in the 
parish of St. Rock, are, like those of Montreal, 
of one story, built of rough, small, flat stones, 
but neatly white-washed, and presenting alto- 
gether a more neat and cheerful appearance 
than those of the former city. The hotels are 
inferior to those of Montreal, large, but dingy, 
dirty and uncomfortable, provoking the traveller 
to make his stay as short as possible in a city 
where he would otherwise gladly linger. On 
the whole, however, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Quebec, the most interesting, as it 
certainly is the most strongly fortified city in 
North America. 


DEATH OF REV. JOTHAM SEWALL- 


This venerable and useful servant of Christ, 
died at his residence in Chesterville, Maine, 
on the 3d October, aged 90 years and 9 months. 
Father Sewall made a profession of religion 
in his youth; but followed for the first thirty 
or forty years of his life the calling of a ma- 
son. For halfacentury he has been one of 
the most acceptable and useful ministers in 
New England. He was the first missionary 
sent from Massachusetts to Maine; and 
throughout the State he was always made wel- 
come asa minister of Christ. “ As might have 
been expected,” says a correspondent of the 
Christian Mirror, “he came to his grave like 
‘a shock of corn that cometh in its season ful- 
ly ripe.’ The good old man had been growing 
more and more feeble, and giving indications 
of his near approach to the house appointed for 
all the living, for three or four weeks previous- 
ly. But he was remarkably favored of his 
blessed Lord and Master, with comparatively 
little or no distress of body, and his mind was 
calm and serene as the summer evening. And 
thus he is gone—having fought a good fight, 
and kept the faith, and finished his course, and 
secured that bright crown of rejoicing, which 
the. Lord will give to all those who thus love 
and serve him.”—Vt. Chronicle. 

(“ Father Sewall” was a strongly attached 
friend of the “ Youth’s Companion,” from the 
time of its commencement, till his death. A 
few months ago, he wrote the Editor’s name as 
plain as print, adding the date of his own birth, 
with a neat border, which we have placed in 
our family Bible, as a token of remembrance of 
a dear and valued Christian friend. It shows 
aremarkable steady hand for so old a person, 


which he said-was the result of a temperate life.] 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Americus, Geo., Oct. 16, 1850. 

Mr. Willis ——Herewith, please find my ar- 
rears for the ‘Companion, and the subscrip- 
tion price for two years in advance. ‘The con- 
stant perusal of your paper for some twelve or 
fifteen years past, has confirmed me in the 
opinion heretofore expressed, that it is one of 
the best auxiliaries toa Sabbath school teach- 
er, or superintendent, that the country affords. 
For about that length of time, it has been my 
pleasure to act in the double capacity of teach- 
er and superintendent in one of these nurseries 
of the church; and it has sometimes happen- 
ed that my professional engagements have been 
such, as to allow me no time to prepare a lec- 
ture for the school. In such an emergency, it 
has been always very gratifying, and conve- 
nient to catch up the Companion, read a short 
narrative, illustrative of some important scrip- 
ture truth, and explain and enforce the lesson 
designed to be inculcated. Barren, indeed, 
must be the brain, and stupid the heart, that 
cannot, at a few minutes warning, with the 
Companion to suggest a suitable topic, enter- 
tain a school in a manner pleasing and profita- 





bly for the space of time usually allotted to a 
Sabbath school lecture. Such an exercise is 
sometimes more effective than a more studied 
effort. Indeed, it is difficult to perceive, how 
with the admirable publications of the American 
Sabbath School Union in the hands of the chil- 
dren, and the Companion in the hands of the 
superintendent and teachers, any school can 
languish and die out, for lack of variety, delica- 
cy, and healthfulness of intellectual food. 

In these times of political feverishness, it 
is no small satisfaction to perceive, that those 
subjects which are calculated to stir up strife, 
and to embitter sectional jealousies, are most 
judiciously and carefully excluded from your 
columns. This is a wise and christian course, 
and ought to commend your paper to all those, 
North and South, who have drunk deeply of 
that charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but in the truth—which hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things, and never faileth—to all 
those, everywhere, who are properly impress- 
ed with the humbling truth, that, as yet, the 
wisest of us know but in part; and who feel, 
that while we have great sins to deplore asa 
nation, we ought all devoutly to kneel at least 
nine times a day, and thank God for the best 
government he has ever been pleased to be- 
stow upon man: deprecate his wrath against 
those who would destroy it; and beseech that 
he would endure them with a better spirit. 

Yours, with Christian regard, 
G. M. Duptey. 
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Variety. 


——_—_———- ——_—_— 


THE BIBLE. 


Casting away the fear of being accounted 
superstitious, cultivate the habit of looking at 
a Bible with respect and reverence. Open it 
with a kind of solemn pleasure: for God is 
there, in all his greatness, and holiness, and 
love. Read it with thankfulness; for it is a 
grant to you, under the hand of God, and it is 
sealed to you by the blood of Christ, and the 
grant secures to you, if you be a humble be- 
lieve, forgiveness and sanctification, and victo- 
ry and heaven. It secures to you “all things,” 
for “you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” 
When good old Bishop Latimer was led to the 
stake, he took the Bible with him. He clung 
to it with holy affection. It had pointed out to 
him a Saviour; it had taught him how to live 
with comfort ; it was now to teach him how to 
die with triumph. There is scarcely a page in 
the Bible which does not show more of God 
than all the wonders of creation.—Life of the 
Rev. R. Housman. 

—~——_ 


SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


The tragical event at the Menagerie, re- 
sulting in the death of poor Kelly, has made 
the elephant the chief lion of the city. A 
morning or two after the terrible occurrence, 
the daring Driesbach took him into the ring 
for the purpose of dressing his wounds, made 
by sundry thrusts of pikes, lances and pitch- 
forks, in the efforts to subdue him. The ele- 
phant appeared to be ill at ease, and sought to 
attract the attention of Driesbach by gently 
fondling him with his trunk, and then pointing 
to his foot, slightly raising it from the ground, 
and in various ways challenging particular no- 
tice. This aroused Driesbach’s curiosity, and 
on inspection he discovered a large splinter of 
white pine in his right fore foot. Pincers were 
procured, and the piece extracted, at which the 





joy of the monster knew no bounds, and he re- 


peatedly thanked Driesbacn in the only way 
that an elephant can thank any one. It is cu- 
rious that he is quite friendly now with Dries- 
bach, although for six _ he has sought re- 
peatedly to kill him.—Phil. paper. 


> 


AN UNDUTIFUL SON. 


Philip Henry, speaking of an undutiful and 
wicked son in his neighborhood, charged his 
children to observe the providence of God con- 
cerning him. “ Perhaps,” said he, “ I may not 
live to see it, but do you mark if God does not 
send some remarkable judgment upon him in 
this life, for thus violating the fifth command- 
ment.” i 
soon after, in a very signal providence. 

_@~——. 


A HOTTENTOT GIRL. 


A little Hottentot girl, nine years old, was 
asked how she and her young sister spent 
their time. She replied, “We often pray to 
our Saviour to own us as his children, to keep 
us from growing up as children of the devil. 
Then we sing verses together, which we learn 
at school. Sometimes, we help old mother 
Lydia to work, and she gives us a piece of 
bread for our labor, for our parents are a great 
way off: and when they are at home, we have 
to dig for roots in the field to satisfy our 
hunger, for they are very poor, and have little 
to give us.” 

—— 


HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


The race of mankind would perish, did they 
cease to aid each other. From the time that 
the mother binds the child’s head, till the mo- 
‘nent that some kind assistant wipes the death 
damp from the brow of the dying, we cannot 
exist without mutual help. All, therefore, who 
need aid, have a right to ask it from their fel- 


low mortals; no one who holds the power of | 


granting, can refuse without guilt. 
[Sir Walter Scott. 


— 


THE BULLS AND BUFFALOES. 


Two English tourists, having arrived at 
Boston, during the snow season,ordered a sleigh, 
having heard of such a thing in a general way 
without being conversant with the particulars 
of it. “Will you have one buffalo, or two 
asked the hostler. “ Why,” says the cockney, 
looking a little frightened, “ we’ll have only 
one the first time, as we’re not used to driving 
them.” 

—_—_———_ 

A Practicat Txoveut.—* Dr. Deane, a 
clergyman of great talents and learning, when 
on his death-bed, and taking a solemn farewel] 
of his friends, said, “ I repent of all my life but 
that part of it which I spent in communion 
with God and doing good.” 

: in 


The virtuous never truly die—they sleep. 





But he himself lived to see it fulfilled 
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ORIGINAL. 


STOP THAT SINFUL THOUGHT. 


O, stop that thought! for in it lives 
The germ of fearful sin! 

Each new-born thought an impulse gives 
To sinful foes within! 

Still gaining force, like current strong, 
No snail-like motion slow, 

It moves the mind to deeds of wrong, 
And strikes the deadly blow! @ 


As latent fires deep in the earth, 
Burst forth without control, 

So wicked thoughts when they have birth, 
Bring ruin on the soul! 

Oft on a sinful bloody thought, 
Hangs the assassin’s blade ; 

And slander’s tongue, by envy wrought, 
Hath worlds of misery made. 


A wicked thought in Eden nursed, 
With thrilling, awful cast, 

Spread ruin o’er a world accursed, 
When Paradise was lost! 

Yet is bright Eden’s fearful deed, 
Brought daily to our view ; 

For on our thoughts our actions feed, 
With fruitful malice too! 


The darkest deeds of crime and blood, 
Ere known beneath the sky, 

Like little streams that make a flood, 
Or river swelling high, 

Were but the fruits of thoughts combined, 
And nursed with fostered care, 

Till crime had chained and sealed the mind 
In regions of despair. M. C. 5. 


Bristol, N. H., Oct. 21, 1850. 











ORIGINAL. 


HOPE. 


Hope, glad Hope hath stretched her wings, 
On the nations far and wide ; 

Telling joys the future brings, 
Rolling on in golden tide. 


Telling us of years of light, 
All with gladsome pleasures filled ; 
Hopes so fair, and hopes so bright, 
Can they ever be fullilled ? 


Can it ever, ever be, 

That this glorious light shall dawn ? 
Shall we e’er hereafter see, 

See and hail the blissful morn ? 


Yes, in realms of light above, 
Shall the myriads of the blest, 

Pass those years of joy and love, 
Years of peace and years of rest. 


Sing, ye saints, your praises sing! 
Let your anthems reach the sky ! 
Hallelujahs to our King! 
Hope hath opened Heaven on high. 
LEREL. 





LAZY. 


Why should you be lazy, 
And sit on the chair 

From morning till evening, 
For nothing to care ? 

No wonder you're fretful, 
And snappish and cross, 

And contrary, sometimes, 
As Jerry’s old horse. 


You’ve nothing to do, hey ?] 
Tis false; but arise, 
And shake your stout limbs, 
And open your eyes— 
Step forth like a man, 
And something you’ll find 
To moisten your limbs, 
And lighten your mind. 


Than be idle and lazy, 
We'd work on the wharf— 
Dig clams by the halves— 
Peddle drops for a cough— 
Ay, something to keep 
The spirit from rust, 
The mind from the cob-webs, 
And the body from dust. 
[Olive Branch. 
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